METHODS AND SPECULATIONS
various parts together. The garage has fifteen parking floors, all connected by a central spiral motor-way not dissimilar to that in the large garage at Olympia. But the most original and impressive part of the design is the hotel, which faces south. Above the shops is a large central terrace flanked at either end by restaurant and ball-room, each with glass walls. At the back of the terrace the upper part of the hotel rises to the impressive height of 120 feet. Balconies for each floor run the whole length of the facade, giving a uniform horizontal emphasis, while a garden occupies the top floor protected by a flat roof with a series of seven large semicircular projections. Steel rods rising from the terrace below support neon tubes for Blackpool's favoured illuminations. This idea is repeated in a smaller scale for die roofs of the two flanking features of the terrace. Judging from the drawings, this design has all the grace and lightness emanating from the efficient and logical use of glass and steel, and if it were erected I am sure it would arouse a similar interest and admiration to that accorded to the Bexhill Pavilion.
In concluding this account of Mendelsohn's buildings and designs it may be of interest to afford some notion of his method of working.
He first thoroughly studies the precise purpose of the building he is to design, taking fully into consideration all practical requirements. He visits the site. (I remember Mendelsohn expressing amazement to me that a well-known European architect had not visited the site before he designed a building.) Then, when his mind is fully cognizant of the purpose and practical requirements of the building and its relation to the site it is to occupy, he begins making perspective sketches. Not plans and elevations at first, but perspective sketches; and this is significant. Some architects begin with the plan, and leave the elevations rather to take care of themselves. Architects who believe that efficiency is all-important, and that architecture will automatically result from it, are apt to work in that way. Some architects begin with elevations, and really think of little else. Architects of traditional neo-classicism very often work in this manner. With them the dignified and symmetrical elevation must be obtained and preserved at all costs. Neither of these methods concentrates on the essentials of architectural design: the enclosing of space, and the realization of a three-dimensional mass. But by beginning with perspective sketches from all points of view the building is inevitably realized in space and as enclosing space, and all the parts can be successfully combined in a three-dimensional design. This method is no doubt one reason for Mendelsohn's success in combining the various parts of a building into a rhythmical and interrelated whole.
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